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Gluey Paste is supreme 
4% No other paste embodies all 
of its sterling qualities. 
Gluey Paste remains smooth 
and creamy to the last drop 
without any addition of 
water. Does not stain or 
smudge —has a pleasing 
odor—won’t cake, harden or 
dry out. With all this— 
Gluey Paste costs less. 


2100 
G=<--5=5 Schools 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Schools, colleges, and libraries everywhere use 
Gluey Paste exclusively. They have learned of its 
good and my through experience. We 
want every teacher, principal and superintendent 
to become familiar with Gluey Paste. 

Send 10¢ For Full Size Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 18 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MATERIAL ON GEOGRAPHY 


Mary J. Booth, Librarian at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, calls our 
attention to Bulletin No. 78 published by 
that college. This bulletin contains a list 
of hundreds of books, pamphlets that are 
very helpful in teaching geography, and 
tells where to get them. 

The bulletin will be sent free to geography 
teachers and librarians and may be obtained 
by addressing the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 





THALMAN TO WAUKEGAN 


John W. Thalman, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has been appointed to the super- 
intendency of the public schools of Wauke- 
gan. The position at Waukegan pays 
$7,500 per year, $1,000 more than the St. 
Joseph position. The teaching force of St. 
Joseph presented Mr. Thalman with a gold 
watch as a token of their appreciation of 


his services. Mrs. Thalman was presented 
with a white gold ‘‘sister’’ ring bearing 
the Shrine insignia. 





DEATH OF PROFESSOR GILBERT 


Last summer the newspapers carried ac- 
counts of the sudden death of Professor 
Newell D. Gilbert of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. It appears 
that Professor Gilbert was stricken while 
making preparations to cook breakfast at 
his summer camp in the northern woods. 
Professor Gilbert was a veteran member of 
the faculty of the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College and the author of a number 
of pedagogical works. Probably one of his 
most widely used studies is the commentary 
he wrote on Jean Mitchell’s School. 





Ten Chicago high schools have swimming 
tanks and include swimming in their course 
of training. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


RIDGLEY & DILLON 


Here is a text that contains all its name implies. There are a number of books 
called ‘Home er ag on the market but did you ever find one that really applied 
ou have no doubt expressed eagerness to see the inside of a 
book with the name “Home Geography’ on it, only to find the opening chapter on 
“The Land and the Life of the Eskimo” and the entire book more about people living 
in other parts of the world than right in your own locality. 
It is said that 80% of all facts ever learned in geography are illustrated in the 
— f. ong the = fronts this percen i 
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f fac i that he visualize the great wheat fields of North 
t forests of Russia, Pittsb 
and scenery of our National parks. 
places on y by pe ey in his mind, items out of what he has 
T of his home locality, he will build a foundation of past ex- 
riences which will enable him to visualize situations and conditions in distant places. 
he Ridgley-Dillon book provides for this basic foundation in the child’s experience 
through interesting problems which he works out for himself, instead of committing to 
memory facts that have been recorded in a text book by someone else. 


This “‘Home Geography” is the first of a five book 
in Geography for the Elementary School.” You should know all five. 
Write us for a copy of our 
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Language in Use 


This method is the result of twenty years of classroom test- 
ing. It has been used with all types of children and under both 
supervised and unsupervised school conditions. It is written in 
the belief that both written and oral language are the result of 
oral and written use. Correct expression does not come as a matter 
of academic study; it is rather the result of correct daily speaking 
and writing. One’s English is the expression of his language habit. 
Habit, therefore, must be the aim of the language teacher. A 
worthwhile habit is a conscious acquirement. It is the result of 
conscious inhibitions and conscious endeavors to master correct 
procedures. 


The acquisition of a worthwhile thing comes as the result of 
a real desire for that thing. If a child acquires right English 
habits it will be as the result of his conscious interest and desire 
for effective language control. That which he greatly desires to do 
he will do. Language In Use has been written as an effort to 
harness the natural interests of childhood to worthwhile language 
development. 


The book was written in accordance with psychological prin- 
ciples. Among the outstanding procedures may be found the 
following: 

First. A recognition that the basis of language interest will 
be found im the English laboratory with which every individual is 
surrounded. Story books, magazines, newspapers and libraries con- 
stitute the always up-to-date laboratory for English consultation. 


Second. The presentation of a problem situation. Language 
In Use seeks to keep the child’s mind active through his interest 
in a concrete problem. A problem in itself does not guarantee 
interest. Problems that appear to the child to be worthwhile give 
best results. Such problems are used in Language In Use. 


Third. The Challenge to the Pupil. With every step the pupil 
finds his own initiatiwe challenged. He develops resourcefulness 
in thinking, independence in action and an ability to choose situa- 
tions that measure up to his standard of values. 


Fourth. Language In Use is built upon the value of discovery. 
The pupil is not told how to do things but is sent searching in his 
favorite books to discover how things are done. He is kept in an 
experimental attitude. He is sent on his discovery quest only after 
he has made the greater discovery that he really needs the informa- 
tion he seeks. 


Fifth. Language In Use provides for individual differences. 
All pupils cannot do the same amount of work in the same amount 
of time. A minimum amount of work that all can do is provided 
and a maximum is provided for those who have the time, interest 
and ability to perform more. No pupil is ever left with ‘‘noth- 
ing to do.’’ The challenge is continually before him. 


Siath. The Projects. The projects which accompany the book 
are the basis for investigation and the further development of 
the pupil’s language technique. The Manual presents correspond- 
ing chapters of technique, discussion, and application. The chal- 
lenge to the pupil is always to write a chapter which in content, 
illustrations, neatness, general appearance, and technique may in 
some degree be a fit solution for the problem presented in the 
project. 


Public School Pub. Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 





entlemen: 
Let me examine a copy of M. G. Clark’s Language in Use. 
If the book is adopted here, we would use 
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LANGUAGE 
IN USE 


A Method for the Study of English 
GRADE IV 





By M. G. CLARK 


The teachers of the nation 
are justified in making a thor- 
ough examination of this im- 
portant work. 


Language in Use paves the way for a 
revolution in classroom teaching. It 
actually makes available the. applica- 
tion of the ideas about which educators 
have been talking and with which they 
have been experimenting. 


Heretofore, “motivations” have been 
tried, but did not motivate specifically 
the mastery of the subject; “projects” 
have been tried, but did not make the 
mastery of the subject the project of the 
class; educators talked about “individ- 
ual instruction,” but did not see to it 


that class instruction was centered upon 
individual instruction of and by and for each 
member of the class. 


Successful applications 

of these principles are 

the characteristics of 
Language in Use 
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earn to Study | 


“LEARN TO STUDY is the educational slogan for the modern school . 
of all that is best in modern education.”—-From a review of the Learn to Study Readers in the ‘‘ Journal of 


Education.” 


The Learn to Study Readers by Dr. Ernest Horn and his associates are blazing a new educational 
trail. Based upon the best research in silent reading, they definitely link the mechanics of reading and 
the mechanics of study. They are neither “oral” readers, ‘‘literary” readers, ““method’’ readers, nor 
so-called “‘silent’’ readers. They are books planned, lesson by lesson, to accomplish certain objectives: 

(1) to initiate the processes involved in the power to use books. 
(2) to make automatic the habits of effective study. 


THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


BOOK ONE (Horn- Shields) 


For use after the mechanics of reading have been mastered 


Full series in preparation 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. 


. It is the watchword 


BOOK TWO (Horn-McBroom) 


Chicago, Illinois 


























Real Secretaries In Demand 


The almost universal use of the term ‘‘Secre- 
tary’’ has placed an additional obligation on the 
school. What are we doing to make the training 
measure up to the term—to make it fit the business 
man’s conception of what it should connote? The 
answer has been found by the hundreds of schools 
that have adopted 


Secretarial Studies 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the results in in- 
terest, in broader training, in the development of secretarial 
technique, in appreciation of what the training means to 
students, leaves no doubt of its value in stenographic 
training. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in Stenographic training 


where it usually stops—and FINISHES the course. The laboratory prob- 


lems develop knowledge of business along with technical secretarial skill. 


Let us tell you how easily Secretarial Studies may be added to 
your course with advantage all around. Secretarial-trained stenographers 


are in demand. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Fr i l 
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Four New Pupils Outlines 


AMERICAN HISTORY, by Dr. D. C. Knowl- 
ton, Head of Department of History, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


GEOGRAPHY SERIES, North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, by George J. 
Miller, Editor “Yournal of Geography™ 
and Head of Department of Geography, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CIVICS, by Frank Rex- 
ford, Supervisor of Civics, New York City 
Schools. 


ESSENTIAL BUSINESS CALCULATIONS, by 
K. C. Atticks, Head of Commerical De- 
partment, Brookline, Massachusetts, High 
School. 


Send for the Outline of your Special Subject, 
Single copies 20 cents each postpaid. 

Special discounts when ten or more copies are 
ordered at one time. 
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To MemBers—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 


dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. 


If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Moline, 
Friday, October 3, 1924. Speakers: Dr. William Me- 
Andrew, Supt. of Schools, Chicago; John F. St. Clair. 
Musie by the Imperial Quartette, Chicago. 

Western Division of I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thursday 
and Friday, October 9 and 10, 1924. Speakers: Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Augusta, Maine; Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; Dr. J. C. Brown, State Teachers’ College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; and Miss Elsie Wygent, Primary 
Teacher, Francis Parker School, Chicago. 

East Central Division, I. S. T. A., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Friday, October 10, 1924. Speakers 
already engaged: Hon. Whitehead Klutz, Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, Principal T. J. MeCormack, Aaron Sapiro, 
Principal Floyd T. Goodier, Mrs. Germana, and Pro- 
fessor A. W. Nolan. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1924. Features 
of program: Friday A. M., President’s address, J. A. 
Alexander, Windsor, Illinois; Dr. Paul E. Belting, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Dr. W. L. Bryan, Indiana University. 
Friday P. M., Sectional Meetings; Friday evening, 
Musical Program under the direction of Professor Koch ; 
address, Judge Harry Olson, Chicago. Saturday A. M., 
business meeting; address, Professor B. H. Bode, Ohio 
State University. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. 
Friday, October 24, 1924. Speakers: Dr. Wm. F. 
Russell, Columbia University; Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Wis- 
consin ; Rev. Finis Idleman, New York. Music by Barb 
City Quartette. 

Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Joliet, Fri- 
day, October 31, 1924. Speakers: Thomas E. Finegan, 
Ex-State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania; 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago; Dr. Edward E. Slosson, Director 
of Science Service, Washington, D. C. Musie by Im- 
perial Quartette, Chicago. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Lawrence- 
ville, Friday and Saturday, October 9 and 10, 1924. 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner of Iowa and other able speakers 
will be present. 

The Upper Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Streator, Thursday and Friday, October 9 and 10, 1924. 


T. A., Freeport, 


Thursday evening : eeied-a at 6 o’clock; Speakers, 
K. C. Merrick, Morris, and C ounty Superintendent Mary 
Uthoff, Princeton. 

Thursday evening after banquet: General session; 
President’s Address, H. B. Fisher; ‘‘Scientifie Studies 
in Arithmetic,’’ Dr. Charles H. Judd. 

Friday A. M., ‘‘Getting By,’’ Dr. Thomas H. Briggs; 
«Studies in Arithmetic,’’ Dr. Judd. 

Friday P. M., Section meetings; speakers, Elizabeth 
Bowers, Elda Merton, George O. Smith, W. R. Foster, 
Dr. Thos. H. Briggs and Dr. R. L. Lyman. 

Friday night; ‘‘Making Teaching a Cheerful Pro- 
fession,’’ Miss Florence M. Hale, Augusta, Maine. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29, 30 and 
31, 1924. 


GREETING 


We find that each year we have a large number of 
new readers. Therefore, it is well occasionally to state 
the functions and purposes of this magazine. 

This is Number 1, volume 13, of the Illinois Teacher, 
which is the official organ of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. The functions of this magazine are to 
serve as a means of communication between the officers 
and members of the Association, to give publicity to its 
principles, and to promote its purposes. 

The purposes of the Association as stated in its Con- 
stitution are ‘‘to promote the welfare of the teachers 
of the state, to encourage good fellowship and unity of 
thought and action among them, and to further in every 
way possible the educational interests of this common- 
wealth.’’ 

The Association now has about 30,000 members. It 
has fourteen local divisions and, of course, a state organ- 
ization, each of which meets once a year. It is now 
generally recognized as one of the most influential and 
necessary educational influences in the state. It has 
principles and ideals definitely stated and a program of 
activity definitely planned. In order to organize, co- 
ordinate and publish the ideals, plans, purposes and 
activities ‘of the Association and its several divisions, 
it is necessary to have this official organ. It goes to all 
the members of the Association. 

Our resolutions and program of action are those of 
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citizens of the state rather than of teachers only. In 
expressing them, our membership assumed the attitude 
of citizens in a broad sense rather than of professional 
teachers in a narrow sense. Therefore, the contents of 
the IUinois Teacher may not be adapted to use on the 
blackboard as a lesson outline for third grade or even 
eighth grade pupils. But we believe a careful reading 
of these contents will develop in the teacher a knowledge 
of some important problems affecting the schools, a feel- 
ing of independence and self-reliance and also of civic 
responsibility that will make her a better and more 
efficient citizen and therefore a better teacher. 

The editor: respectfully solicits the support, assist- 
ance, constructive criticism and hearty co-operation of 
the officers and members of the Association and of its 
divisions in all parts of the state. If your school, college, 
or other educational institution issues bulletins or pub- 
lications of any kind, put the JWinois Teacher on your 
mailing list and send the publications to Carlinville. 
Members should write occasionally of local educational 
conditions and progress. Your editor should be kept 
informed on all educational matters everywhere in the 
state. The editor promises to do his utmost during the 
next year to promote the purposes outlined above and 
hopes to receive your support and co-operation. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary and Editor. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Are you going to your meeting? Look over the list 
of dates and places of meetings published in this number 
and attend the one in your division. On another page 
you will find a list of the counties in each division. 


Let us urge all young teachers and non-members to 
go with us to our division meeting. Attendance will be 
good for them and will help our cause. Nine divisions 
will meet in the next two or three months: namely, 
Chicago, Northeastern, Northwestern, Upper Illinois 
Valley, Black Hawk, Eastern, East Central, Southeastern 
and Western. Splendid programs are being planned, 
and business of importance will be transacted. 


We did not expect much gain in membership this 
year. Sometimes there is a slackening of interest in 
the non-legislative year. But four of the divisions that 
met last spring made splendid gains over the preceding 
year, and the other nearly held its own. The South 
Central Division gained 243; the Southern, 239; the 
Southwestern, 522; and the Lake Shore, 175. The 
Central fell back 87; making the net gain for the Associ- 
ation 1092 members. This set a fast pace for the meet- 
ings this fall, but let us pass it if possible. 


Mr. Lester R. Grimm began his work as statistician 
and research worker for the Association only two months 
ago, but he has already collected and filed many facts 
and figures concerning our school system and its prob- 
lems. A small monthly magazine with several other 
necessary departments will not be able to publish these 
facts as fast as he compiles them, but the Illinois Teacher 
will from time to time give summaries of his findings. 

One of the first problems was to furnish authentic 
and accurate data to enable teachers and speakers to 
explain definitely ‘‘why our schools are costing more.’’ 
A summary of the findings is found in this number. 
Since the Association has demanded and established this 
statistical and research department at considerable cost, 
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surely its members will study and learn these facts and 
have them ready whenever any critic complains of the 
increasing cost of education. Such facts, figures and 
graphic illustrations are splendid material to use in talks 
to parent-teacher associations, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis 
Clubs, commercial clubs, and any other meetings teachers 
are asked to address. Your secretary certainly appreci- 
ates having this rich supply of definite facts to draw 
upon in planning his addresses to public meetings of 
various kinds. 

The summaries of the findings of the research and 
statistical department published in the Illinois Teacher 
will make it more than ever necessary to file it for future 
reference. 


Our research and statistical department must depend 
upon superintendents and principals and others for 
some information. The offices of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and other State officers and the 
libraries in Springfield furnish much of the data we need ; 
but we must get some from the counties, townships and 
districts that can be obtained only from those units. 
For instance we are now in need of a list of school tax 
rates in the several districts of Illinois; but such rates, 
except for those of Sangamon County, are not on file 
anywhere in Springfield. Therefore, a request has gone 
to the 102 county superintendents of schools asking 
them to send us the tax rates for 1923. This will prob- 
ably be followed by a request to city superintendents 
and high school principals for information concerning 
conditions in districts having difficult problems. 

We know we are addressing busy people and that 
questionnaires sometimes become a burden. But we are 
trying to do a big work in a big state and are working 
for the Association of which all these superintendents 
are or ought to be members. It is a big co-operative 
effort in which we are all interested. Moreover, we 
shall ask each person addressed for information he has 
already obtained or likely will obtain for his own use 
and the use of the people in his unit. Therefore, we 
ask and believe we shall receive the hearty co-operation 
of all school people addressed. 


The above paragraph reminds us of the stupendous 
task of the county superintendents of schools and their 
need of more assistance. Very few of them have assis- 
tanee enough to enable them to do fully the work ex- 
pected of them. They have always had enough to do, 
and certain new and necessary laws have recently added 
much to their burden of clerical duties. Most of them 
have more schools than they can visit for more than an 
hour or two once or twice a year and many more teachers 
than they can really assist and direct. Many of these 
teachers are beginners in isolated rural one-room schools 
and need frequent visits, assistance, and encouragement 
from the superintendent, while he is tied up in the 
office with necessary clerical work. If our Association 
believes in supervision of country schools, it should do 
everything possible to add to the working force and 
efficiency of the county superintendent’s office. 


The schoolwork of the year is just beginning. It 
must be the best ever done in Illinois. It will cost about 
a hundred million dollars. Let us make it worth several 
times that amount. About one and a quarter million 
pupils will be enrolled, and infinite possibilities of the 
future depend upon what they get in school this year. 
The teachers must give them the kind of education and 
training they need and plenty of it. Every teacher, 
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principal and superintendent should answer the call of 
the state to service and give the best that is in him. A 
few indolent, careless and poorly trained teachers will 
cause much criticism of the whole profession. If just 
one county superintendent loafs around the court house 
or street resorts too much, he will surely be cited as an 
example to prove that county superintendents do not 
need any more assistance. One or two poor schools will 
cause as much criticism of our school system as a dozen 
good schools will cause commendation. Therefore, it is 
necessary that we all do our very best. Come on, let’s go! 


It will help a great deal in our legislative campaign 
next year for the teachers to take a real interest in the 
political campaign this fall. Much depends upon the 
type and character of the men and women elected to the 
legislature, and teachers have a perfect right to do all 
in their power to elect the right kind of lawmakers. In 
fact it is their duty as intelligent citizens of good char- 
acter to vote and advise their friends how to vote. The 
candidates who are friends of the schools will be glad 
to know you are interested in their election, and those 
who are doubtful or reactionary in school matters cannot 
blame you for standing by your friends and your prin- 
ciples. All friends of education should support candi- 
dates whose school records are good or who express them- 
selves sincerely in favor of our principles and program. 
It will be very discouraging to your legislative committee 
and secretary to be told next year by some senator or 
representative that he was attacked in the campaign by 
reactionaries on account of his liberal attitude toward 
education and that he received no help from school 
people. We believe that there is a way for teachers to 
participate in this campaign discreetly, honorably and 
effectively and without being offensive to anybody with 
good sense. Let us at least prove to our friends who 
are seeking reelection that we are interested. 


Please exeuse a frank editorial confession. Each 
month as we send the copy to the printer, we wonder 
how it will be received by our readers. First, we think 
of our responsibility for the thoughts and impressions 
communicated to the minds of the teachers of a million 
children. Second, we realize the extremely varied types 
of our readers,—superintendents and classroom teachers, 
big city high school teachers and rural one-room teachers, 
university professors and eighteen year old girls teach- 
ing their first terms, graduates of colleges of education 
and beginners entirely ignorant of the science of psychol- 
ogy and the principles of pedagogy and quite thoughtless 
of the real purposes of education. Is it possible to in- 
clude something of interest and benefit to all? Possibly 
you realize what kind of job this is! 

But this is not an apology for the present issue. We 
believe it is a fair sample of what an official organ of 
a teachers’ organization ought to be. Please remember 
that is what it is and all it is intended to be. Then 
read it carefully; read the letters from the candidates 
for Governor, the article by Mr. Grimm, the one by Mr. 
McIntosh, the special departments, the shorter articles, 
and even the advertisements. Then tell us frankly what 
you think of it. Brickbats and bouquets are both wel- 
come; we have been on this job so long and have re- 
ceived so many of each that the former no longer cause 
any contusions on the outside nor the latter any undue 
swelling from the inside of our cranium. And the 
virtue of both is that they are sometimes accompanied 
by helpful suggestions and constructive criticism that 
enable us to make The Teacher better. 
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A LETTER FROM OUR NEXT GOVERNOR 


Governor Len Small and Judge Norman L. Jones 
are the nominees for the Republican and Democratic 
parties respectively for the office of Governor for the 
next four years. On August 1, the editor wrote the 
same letter to each of these nominees. On August 15 
we received a reply from Governor Small and on August 
21 from Judge Jones. We believe this correspondence 
fully explains itself and are publishing it here without 
any comment except the suggestion that all our readers 
study and consider it carefully. 


Carlinville, Ill., August 1, 1924. 
(Address) 


My Dear Sir: 

The people of Illinois evidently believe that the public school 
system is a great and necessary institution. Evidences of this 
fact are the loyal support they have given it in the past and the 
wonderful growth the schools have made in attendance, buildings, - 
course of study, and financial support. 

Therefore, it follows that the people are interested in the 
attitude of the nominees for public office who may have anything 
to do with this great institution. Among these people are the 
40,000 publie school teachers of the state. 

The IWinois Teacher, a monthly magazine, is the official organ 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association and goes to each of 
its 30,000 members. I am sure these teachers would be glad to 
read and consider anything you care to contribute on the subject 
of the public schools, your record in relation to them, or your 
intentions if elected governor this fall. 

Therefore, as editor, I am offering you a column or a page 
in the September number of this magazine and sincerely hope 
you will send me an article to fill such space. This will not only 
be a favor to the Association and to me personally but will also 
give you an opportunity to address at least 30,000 interested, 
active and intelligent citizens upon a live subject of: interest to 
everybody. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secy. and Editor, I. 8. T. A. 


Honorable Robert C. Moore, 
Sec’y, Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Carlinville, Illinois 
My Dear Mr. Moore: 

Your recent invitation to speak to the teachers through their 
official organ, The Illinois Teacher, is greatly esteemed. 

There is no class of public officials or employees whose labors 
are more appreciated by the people of the whole state than that 
of our teachers. There is no other agency of our state govern- 
ment as well equipped as our schools to promote our civilivation. 
Since the standards and ideals of the teachers determine largely 
the success or failure of the schools, no teacher should under- 
estimate the importance of his profession or its influence upon 
developing youth. 

I am gratified to state that I have approved the largest 
appropriations for the support of the common schools, the normal 
schools and the University of Illinois which the legislature has 
ever made for the support of our pub-school-system. It is a 
great personal satisfaction to me to feel that I gave substantial 
help to the schools during my term. For your information I 
herewith itemize the appropriations and make comparisons as 
follows: 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION 





Appropriations Appropriations 

during previous during present 

administration administration 

Common Schools $20,000,000.00 $32,000,000.00 

Normal Schools 3,256,004.00 5,301,712.00 

State University 10,355,000.00 19,804,604.00 

Vocational Education 400,439.00 1,065 ,216.00 

Office, State Supt. 245,580.00 341,380.00 
Survey, Handicapped 

children (new) 60,000.00 
Excess Cost, teaching 

crippled Children (new) 200,000.00 

Educational Commission (new) 40,000.00 

TOTALS $34,257 ,023.00 $58,812,912.00 


The above tabulations show that the increases to education 
during my administration is 70% or $24,555,889.00. These 
gigantic additions to education have been made without increasing 
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state taxes. As a matter of fact, state taxes during my adminis- 
tration have been reduced five million dollars. These increases 
to the schools were taken at my suggestion, from the ‘‘non-tax’’ 
sources and from appropriations formerly made to state activities 
which I deem not as essential to the general welfare of the state 
as education. 

If my determined stand for better education in Illinois, as 
shown by my record, meets with the hearty approval of the 
teachers and members of your association, I shall be grateful for 
their active support during the campaign this fall and for their 
vote at the election in November. 

Yours very truly, 
LEN SMALL 


Carrollton, Ill., Aug. 20, 1924. 
To The Editor of the Illinois Teacher: 

You have invited me to tell the teachers of Illinois what may 
be expected of me if I shall be elected Governor. I gladly accept 
the invitation. 

I realize the truth that the chief duty of each generation is 
to rear and educate the next generation and that the perpetuity 

- of our institutions and all social, political, and material progress 
ultimately rest upon the character of that education. 

The greatest asset of a state is not its soil, nor its mines, nor 
its oil, but the productive capacity of its citizens which depends 
upon their character and intelligence. 

The educational purpose of our state as expressed in the Con- 
stitution, contemplates as near as may be, equal educational 
opportunity for all the children of the state. Historically our 
school system has been largely a permissive system depending 
upon local initiative and local taxation, yet this system is funda- 
mentally a state system and the state as a whole is charged with 
the duty of educating its children. Education is a state function, 
not a neighborhood of local function. With the unequal distribu- 
tion of population and wealth throughout the state a large measure 
of state aid must be extended to needy communities, but such 
aid should be extended under a plan that will not weaken local 
initiative or local responsibility. Districts should be helped in 
proportion to the effort they are themselves making to secure 
good schools. Buildings and expensive equipment, extensive 
grounds and athletic fields, with their visible appeal to. local pride 
should be provided wholly at local expense, but the state should 
see to it that a well-trained and competent teacher is installed 
in every schoolroom. 

To this end I shall favor the adequate development of our 
normal schools and other agencies for the training of teachers. 

The burdens of education should be justly distributed and 
ample revenue must be provided. This may demand tax-reform. 
The problem of reform in our methods of taxation has been before 
the legislature for forty years and still waits for a solution. 

I am persuaded that much may be done to increase the effici- 
eney of our schools without adding materially to their cost. To 
such measures I shall give my hearty support. Especially shall 
I favor legislation that will coordinate our various educational 
agencies, that will relieve the system of unnecessary duplications, 
that will eliminate small, weak, and expensive districts. 

The development of good roads, which it will be my constant 
purpose to promote, will make practicable a much more efficient 
and economical organization of our eountry schools. 

The state university has come to be a vital factor in the 
modern state. Through its scientific investigations it brings in- 
valuable aid to every farm and factory. It trains young men and 
women for efficient service. It is destined to achieve a still 
more exalted position in civic, intellectual, and spiritual leader- 
ship. The progress of our state is largely conditioned by the 
support extended to our state university. 

These are the general principles by which, if I am elected, 
my administration will be guided. To the particular educational 
bills recommended by the State Teachers Association, or by other 
citizens, I shall give most careful attention, and my unstinted 
support when it appears that these measures are likely to promote 
the welfare of the public schools. 

Very Respectfully, 
NorMAN L, JONES 


WHY OUR SCHOOLS ARE COSTING MORE 


In terms of the factory, the schools of Illinois are 
costing more today than they did in 1913 because: (1) 
A greater quantity of materials is being handled; (2) 
These materials are having longer work, more work, and 
better work done upon them previous to their output; 
and (3) Due to the deceased purchasing power of the 
dollar since 1913, much more money is today required 
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for the purchase of even the same amount and type of 
product as was purchased formerly. In other words, 
our schools are called upon to render more service and 
to perform that service more efficiently, under the handi- 
cap of inflated prices; consequently, more funds must 
be provided for our schools than in former years. 


TABLE ONE 

Year Enrolled Eighth Enrolled High Total days 
in grades grade in high school attendance in 

and high promotions school graduates grades and 

schools high school 
1913 1,010,215 41,361 76,084 11,087 139,578,546 
1914 1,043,227 48,413 79,927 11,694 146,333,961 
1915 1,064,221 48,024 87,831 12,409 155,959,482 
1916 1,084,640 56,336 102,870 15,346 159,817,207 
1917 1,094,768 55,447 112,061 14,333 155,250,044 
1918 1,081,504 58,691 111,571 16,071 152,998,066 
1919 1,086,267 55,092 113,886 14,736 140,862,096 
1920 1,127,560 65,606 127,821 16,837 163,348,359 
1921 1,200,922 63,703 139,752 16,478 170,480,545 
1922 1,249,208 77,903 162,639 19,626 191,126,894 
1923 1,299,473 70,698 213,848 23,300 198,547,992 


Percentage 28.6 70.9 181. 110. 42.3 
of increase 

(The figures in this table are taken from Biennial Reports of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, F. G. Blair, for the years 
1913 to 1922 inelusive; those for 1923 are found in No. 193 of 
Educational Press Bulletin.) 


The length of term increased from a session of 160 
days to that of 185 days during the span of years, 1913- 
1923. Thus the term lengthened 15.6%, involving more 
expenditures for teachers’ salaries, maintenance, sup- 
plies, and the like. 

Then, there were more pupils to be taken care of. 
Table One shows that the total enrollment in our common 
schools increased from 1,010,215 in 1913 to 1,299,473 
in the year of 1923; this is a growth of 28.6%. Figure 
I shows this fact in graphic form. 

Moreover, our schools have shown that they now have 
a greater ‘‘holding power’’ than formerly. Thus, Table 
One indicates that the number of eighth grade graduates 
was 70,698 in 1923, as compared with only 41,361 in 
1913; the increase here is 70.9%, a gain to be proud of, 
indeed. This greater ‘‘holding power’’ will be even more 
strikingly shown in a later discussion of the high-school 
graduates. 


rivune © 
Emrollmest im common schools 


1913 
1923 
Emrollment is Common school graduates 
high schools 
1913 76 ,084 1913 13,087 41,361 
High echeol Grades 
1923 213,848 1923 23,300 70,698 


A large factor in explaining the greater amount of 
school funds that has to be raised is the growth of our 
high schools. Since the per capita cost is here much 
higher than in the case of the grades, the grawth of 
high school enrollment has meant expenditures added 
rapidly to the total costs. Table One and Figure I in- 
dicate that the number of high-school pupils increased 
181% in the ten years, in comparison with the smaller 
percentage of 28.6% for both high schools and grades 
combined. In 1923 the number of high-school graduates 
was 110% greater than ten years before. While the 
high school enrollment was but 7.53% of the total en- 
rollment in 1913, it had become 16.45% of the same a 
decade later. Of course, this means that the average 
pupil who enters our schools must be provided for over 
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a longer number of years (for he remains longer than 
was formerly the case), and hence a larger proportional 
amount of expenditure per pupil must be incurred than 
was necessary a few years before. 

Table One also shows the increase in the number of 
total days of attendance (42.3%), the increase being 
mostly a result of larger enrollment, a longer term, and 
the fact that a relatively larger class of graduates is 
being produced as years go by. 


TABLE Two 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Expenditures Students Expenditures No. of No. of 
for health of voca- for night 4 yr. accredited 
promotion tionalagri- schools high public 
culture schools high 
‘ schools 
1913 $ 13,863 $194,249 453 293 
1914 17,927 236,414 484 327 
1915 28,049 266,546 490 342 
1916 . 37,937 260,350 526 336 
1917 47,435 322,352 538 380 
1918 47,012 243 390,808 549 409 
1919 82,325 675 289,691 548 393 
1920 101,958 1940 402,671 541 422 
1921 128,750 2704 479,161 582 439 
1922 170,192 2753 523,907 633 458 
1923 166,831 3257 538,688 644 477 
Percentage 
of increase 1103. 1240. 177.3 42.2 62.8 
(Figures in columns 1, 3, and 4 are from the same sources as 
those in Table One. Column 2 is from No. 176 and 195 of 
Educational Press Bulletin; column 5 is reported directly from 
Office of High School Visitor, U. of I.) 


That the schools are doing more for the children, is 
generally realized. We have even asked to have, in many 
schools at least, the physical, social, esthetic, and voca- 
tional sides of the child’s life developed by the school. 
This demands a greater expenditure per child. Table 
Two and Figure II show in detailed and in graphic 
form the rapid progress made in the movement for the 
promotion of health. During the term of years there 
mentioned, the expenditures per year for health pro- 
motion were made larger by 1,103%. During that time 
the number of nurses and physicians employed in the 
schools passed from 63 to 355, an inerease of 463%. 
That this interest in physical efficiency is well in place, 
we must readily agree; for 27.37% of our boys from 
Illinois were found to be physically unfit for general 
military service during the Great War. (See page 285 
of N. E. A. Research Bulletin; Volume One, No.4) Are 
citizens unfit for the heaviest burdens of war any more 
fitted for the heaviest burdens of peace? Is it not in- 
ecumbent upon us that every boy and every girl become 
as far as possible an adult citizen in splendid physical 
condition? Well, too, is it that this movement for good 
health be pushed because of the fact that 67.9% of the 
people of our State are living in cities of 2,500 or more 
in population; this condition means that only a small 
percentage of our children find in their homes enough 
daily tasks to provide sufficient amount of simple ex- 
ereise. Even for this latter group of children, systematic 
physical edueation is badly needed. 


FIGURE 11 
Health promotion 


9 13,863 
$165,833 
This progress in attention being given to physical 


needs is but one of the outstanding examples of the en- 
riched course of study, however. For a rapid progress 
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is seen in music, art, agriculture, household science, 
manual training, and in miscellaneous trades. Thus, 
the number of schools offering household science grew 
from 105 to 348 during this period under study. Like- 
wise, schools offering courses in commercial training 
changed from 76 to 246. By referring to Table Two, 
we observe that at the close of the school year ending 
in 1918 there were 243 students in the courses in agri- 
culture approved by the Board of Vocational Education ; 
in 1923 there were 3257. Thus they had become 1,240% 
more in number. This latter statement is illustrated in 
Figure III. Enrichment of the course of study, as in- 
dicated by these few examples, has given our schools a 
more practical turn; it has no doubt kept in school many 
a pupil who would otherwise have dropped out; it has 
brought community life and the home closer together; 
and, likewise, let us remember that it has required speci- 
alized teachers and extra equipment. Entirely justified 
as these vocational courses are, yet in many cases they 
have called for more local expenditures, notwithstanding 
the reimbursements from the Federal Board. 

Another cause for the greater cost of education is 
that the schools are doing more for the communities. 
Table Two and Figure II make clear that a consider- 
able sum of money is now being spent annually for the 
maintaining of night schools; more than half of a million 
dollars was thus spent in our State in 1923. Moreover, 
the auditoriums and gymnasiums now being provided 
in most of the new high school buildings are being used 
for community gatherings of a various nature. Voca- 
tional short courses are being held in many of the high 
schools. Dozens of different kinds of associations are 
found among the clubs and societies that are carrying 
the vocational work of the schools out into the commun- 
ities. 


FIGURE III 


Vocational agriculture Aceredited public 
3913 students 1913 high echoole 
243 
1923 
3.257 


Hence, we see that in providing for more children, 
in offering to them enriched curriculums, in playing a 
larger part in community life, and in fitting the pupils 
for a life more complex as years go on, the schools have 
grown more costly. To perform these duties, the build- 
ings have had to be remodeled and in many eases re- 
placed with new ones. To meet the standards along the 
lines of sanitation and protection from fire, changes have 
been rapid under the Sanitation Law (1915). Not only 
the building standards have become higher; but also 
the standards of general efficiency have been more eagerly 
striven for. Thus, during the period of 1913-1923, the 
number of Standard Schools more than quadrupled. At 
the end of the same period most of the 644 four-year 
public high schools had full recognition from the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The num- 
ber of the four-year public high schools accredited by 
the University of Illinois increased from 293 to 477, as 
indicated by Figure III; and many of the better high 
schools gained admittance into the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Consolidated schools grew in number from 28 
in 1913 to 124 in 1923. Township and community high 
schools were organized in sections where a few years 
before opportunities for a high-school education were 
almost lacking. Reaching up for higher standards 
has attained much improvement; in fact, while 
the expenses of running the schools are now much 
higher, we must remember that not the same types of 
schools are being conducted—but types much better. 
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The maintenance, improvement, and erection of 
buildings have been unusually heavy items in the ex- 
pense column. There was a total of $23,467,416 thus spent 
in 1923 for the common schools. Then the peak of high 
prices had been passed by, for most commodities; yet 
this was not so nearly true in regard to building ex- 
penditures. While the cost-of-living index number 
dropped to 173 by December, 1923, that for building 
materials was still at 189. Moreover, the wages in the 
building trades stood at 207 during the summer of 1923 
(Page 82, of Monthly Labor Review, Jan., 1924). Yet 
in spite of the high prices, the people in scores of com- 
munities voted for immediate improvement of school 
facilities in order to carry on better the noble work of 
education. 

laost of these indications of progress which we have 
been briefly pointing out, as well as many others that 
mixht be mentioned, have been made with a spirit of 
willingness and without compulsion. To secure more 
rapid uniformity in equality of educational opportunity 
among the pupils in different sections of the State, some 
of these standards of improvement have been formulated 
as laws. Some of the most important laws thus enacted 
since 1913 are here mentioned: a real certificating law 
for teachers; teachers’ pension law; a law providing 
for sanitation, fire protection, and approval of plans for 
new buildings ; term lengthened to at least seven months ; 
physical education required; qualifications of county 
superintendents outlined ; establishment of kindergartens 
possible ; playgrounds and athletic fields might be secured ; 
non-high school districts formed ; recognized high school 
defined ; county truant officers to be appointed; repre- 
sentative government and citizenship must be taught; 
part-time schools might be established ; salaries of county 
superintendents increased; vocational education legis- 
lation ; free textbooks furnished after due election ; com- 
munity consolidated schools possible ; and the community 
high schools laws. That these laws have resulted in 
much good where reasonably well administered, there 
is no doubt; yet most good things cost money, and these 
laws have resulted directly or indirectly in larger school 
expenditures. 





FIGURE V 
Enrollment at Purchasing power of dollar 
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Since this article deals almost exclusively with costs 
in our common schools, we shall but refer to the normal 
schools and the university. The enrollment in the Uni- 
versity, as shown in Figure IV, increased 241% within 
the decade. During the same time, that of the normal 
schools practically doubled. To justify the purposes of 
their existence, expansion and improvement became 
mandatory in these schools. Hence, more buildings, new 
departments, broader curriculums, and the like resulted. 
Appropriations for these higher institutions were neces- 
sarily made larger; and yet their urgent needs seem to 
have been but partly met. 

‘* As is the teacher, so is the school,’’ is true of course 
to a large degree. Judging from this standpoint alone, 


one would be safe in saying that the schools of 1923 
were improved over those of ten years before. While 


FIGURE IV 


in this time the number of teachers in the common schools 
increased from 30,565 to 41,623, yet the number of those 
having superior training grew at a much more rapid 
rate. 


Although the percentage of increase in the total 
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TABLE THREE 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Year Index Build- Teachers Special Cost of Cost of 
of liv- ing Ma- with teachers ‘‘ texts, and ** fuel, 
ing terials superior - the like’’ water, 
costs index training ete. 
1913 100 100 8,167 777 + $ 643,768 $1,788,210 
1914 103 92 9,170 1303 776,885 1,694,714 
1915 105 94 9,493 1002 686,341 1,646,106 
1916 118 120 10,772 1185 847,599 1,824,726 
1917 142 157 11,689 1328 1,042,470 2,249,419 
1918 174 172 12,537 1516 1,056,028 3,169,112 
1919 199 201 12,761 1470 1,221,895 2,961,829 
1920 200 264 13,573 1704 1,750,565 3,421,089 
1921 174 165 15,369 1827 2,350,555 4,859,913 
1922 170 168 17,424 2075 2,552,466 4,494,805 
1923 173 189 18,054 2284 3,240,677 4,797,131 


Percent- 73 89 121. 194. 403. 168. 
age of increase 


(For figures in column 1, see page 92 of Monthly Labor Review 
July 1924; column 2 is from pages 85-7 of same. Columns 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 are from same sources as Table One. 


number of teachers employed was 36.2%, yet that in the 
number of those who were graduates of normal schools, 
colleges, or of both, was 121.6%. The gain made by 
those doing special teaching was 194%, as shown in Table 
Three. Surely, the teaching force was much improved. 
The world pays, however, as a rule for improvement; 
and the wages of teachers rose somewhat. Before we 
can determine how much this improvement was recog- 
nized, we must glance at Figure V. Here we see that 
the dollar at the end of the year 1923 was in reality a 
much smaller one from the standpoint of purchasing 
power than was the dollar of 1913. That the wages of 
teachers can be credited with a fair degree of gain in 
power to purchase general commodities, we notice by 
referring next to Figure VI. But let us remember that 
this gain in real wages (not money wages) of 26.3% 
was obtained in return for an increase of 15.6% in 
length of service rendered each year, and for a gain of 
121.6% in the number of those having superior training. 
We may state it thus: a slightly improved real wage 
was received in return for teaching services considerably 
improved and extending over a longer portion of the 
school year. 
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This shrinking of the dollar has been the mighty 
factor in the mounting of school costs. Had the 1923 
bill for maintenance, improvement, and erection of build- 
ings for common schools been paid with dollars of the 
size of those in 1913, there would have been saved more 
than $11,000,000. The bill for ‘‘texts, stationery, and 
the like’’ could have been paid, likewise, with a saving 
of $1,367,454. Again: to pay for the ‘‘fuel, water, and 
the like’’, it would have required but $2,772,908 instead 
of $4,797,131, as indicated in Figure VII. 

And so we must feel that the schools have given ‘‘due 
service’’ for the sums spent upon them. At a glance we 
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have tried to see that they are rendering a longer term 
of service than heretofore; that this service is broader, 
more varied, and more efficient ; and that financial sup- 
port for the same has been met under the handicap of 
inflated prices. Surely, society and the State have 
‘*gotten their money’s worth.’’ 

Lester R. Grimm 


SOCIALLY CREATED VALUES 


Occasionally the editor is asked for a definition or 
example of ‘‘socially created values’’ as that term is 
used in our resolutions. 

A very good example is given in the J1linois State 
Register of Springfield in the issue of August 10. We 
quote a part of it: 

Springfield will go before the next legislature with a proposal 
whereby Lake Springfield may be created and the improvement 
made to pay a considerable portion of the expense 
Briefly the plan is this: enactment of legislation which will enable 
this city to purchase land by condemnation within a half-mile of 
the lake limits which will permit the sale of the land at greatly 
increased prices for clubs, summer homes, and amusement resorts. 

In this the city would profit by the experience of Decatur 
in building Lake Decatur. 

The tur Water Supply Company, the holding. company 
for the Decatur Lake, purchased land at from $75 to $150 an 
acre for the lake. Much of it was bottom land of practically 
no value to the owners and the price paid was considered suf- 
ficiently high. The upland along the boundaries of the lake be- 
fore the lake was constructed was not worth over $175 an acre 
at the outside and much of it was for sale at a far less figure. 

That same land today is selling at from $500 to $1,000 an 
acre, the jump in land values being due solely to the enhanced 
desirability caused by frontage on the lake. 

Decatur real estate men say that the end is nowhere in sight. 
With a park drive being constructed around the lake and im- 
provements being carried to completion, land values will be on 
the increase for years. 

The Springfield plan, if carried through, will let the city reap 
the financial benefits of its improvement and meet a large portion 
of the expense. 


Evidently the people of the city of Decatur were 
taxed to construct Lake Decatur, or are being charged 
high water rates to pay interest on the capital necessary 
to construct it. But the construction of the lake in a 
certain locality tremendously increased the value of the 
land in that locality. In other words, the people of 
Decatur made a present to certain land owners of enough 
money to construct the lake and then paid for the lake 
themselves. Since this value was added to the land 
around the lake by an act of society, it may very properly 
be ealled ‘‘socially created value.’’ 

Evidently the people of Springfield are beginning 
to believe that society ought to use the value it creates 
by its own acts to pay its own bills. 

R. C. Moore 


THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


The Representative Assembly of the State Teachers’ 
Association at its meeting last December adopted a re- 
port recommending the appointment of a committee to 
consider the problem of training teachers, both before 
their service begins and while in service. According 
to the recommendation, one-fourth of the committee was 
to be appointed for one year, one-fourth for two years, 
one-fourth for three years, and one-fourth for four years. 
In accordance with the report so adopted, President O. L. 
Manchester has appointed the committee as follows: 

For one year; David Felmley, Chairman, Normal ; 
J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; 
Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., Springfield; Flora 
Eddy, Rockford. 

For two years; H. B. Fisher, Streator; Wm. B. Owen, 
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Chicago; H. W. Shryock, Carbondale; T. Arthur Simp- 
son, Waukegan; Ella Ladew, 300 N. Madison Ave., 
Peoria. 

For three years; C. C. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana; 
L. C. Lord, Charleston ; L. W. Hanna, Centralia ; Harriet 
L. Post, 210 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago; Louise Seibert, 
Prin. Franklin School, Bloomington. 

For four years; Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights; 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb; T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle; 
John J. Richeson, Decatur. 


BOUNDARIES OF DIVISIONS 


In accordance with a motion carried by a vote of 
the Representative Assembly at its meeting in 1922, we 
are publishing herewith a list of counties in each Division 
of the I. S. T. A. At the same meeting the report of a 
committee on boundaries was adopted, as follows: 

After careful investigation and consideration of the differences 
between the various divisions in respect to boundaries, we recom- 
mend that the territory of each division hereinafter described 
shall be the territory of each division until the same shall be 
changed by action of the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the I. 8. T. A. 

1. Chieago Division.—All of the City of Chicago. 

2. Lake Shore Division—All of Cook County not within the 
City of Chicago and all*of Lake County. : 

3. Northeastern Division—aAll of the following counties: 
McHenry, Kane, DuPage, Kendall and Will. 

4. Northwestern Division—All of the following counties: 
JoDaviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, Carroll 
and Lee. 

5. Illinois Valley Division—All of the following counties: 
Bureau, LaSalle, Grundy, Putnam and Marshall. 

6. Black Hawk Division—All of the following counties: 
Rock Island, Mercer, Henry, and Whiteside. 

7. Western Division.—All of the following counties: Stark, 
Knox, Warren, Henderson, Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, Schuyler 
and Adams. 

8. Central Division—aAll of the following counties: Peoria, 
Woodford, Livingston, McLean, Tazewell, Mason, Logan and 
DeWitt. 

9. East Central Division—All off the following counties: 
Kankakee, Iroquois, Ford, Vermilion, Champaign and Piatt. 

10. South Central Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Menard, Cass, Macon, Sangamon, Christian, Morgan, Scott, Brown, 
Pike and Macoupin. 

11. Eastern Division.—All of the following counties: Edgar, 
Douglas, Moultrie, Shelby, Coles, Clark, Cumberland, Jasper, 
Effingham and Fayette. 

12. Southwestern Division—All of the following counties: 
Calhoun, Greene, Jersey, Montgomery, Bond, Madison, St. Clair, 
Clinton, Marion, Washington, Monroe, Randolph and Jefferson. 

13. Southeastern Division—All of the following countries: 
Crawford, Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, 
White, and Hamilton. : 

14. Southern Division.—All of the following counties: Perry, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Saline, Williamson, Jackson, Union, Johnson, 
Pope, Hardin, Massac, Pulaski, and Alexander. 

We recommend further that teachers be requested to enroll 
in their respective resident districts and then be privileged to 
attend without extra charge any meeting of any other division. 

We recommend further that a division collecting an enroll- 
ment fee from any teacher resident in another division shall pay 
over such fee to the treasurer of the division in which such 
teacher resides. Resident, whenever used in this report, shall 
mean where the teacher is teaching at the time of enrollment. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
SEVENTH GENERAL REVISION 


The Illinois State Course of Study is prepared under 
the general direction of the County Superintendents’ 
Section of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. This 
sections elects a Standing Committee on State Course 
of Study, under whose supervision the work of revision 
is done. At present this committee consists of thirteen 
members, as follows: The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruetion, the Dean of the School of Education 
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of the University of Illinois, the presidents of each of 
the five State Teachers’ Colleges and six county super- 
intendents, two from the Northern, two from the Central 
and two from the Southern sections of our State. 

Our Illinois Course holds high rank among the 
courses issued by the various states. Men who are 
authorities in matters of curriculum making regard our 
Illinois Course as being one of the best of the forty-three 
state courses published. Perhaps this is due in part 
to the fact that our course has been a growth, being 
developed through more than thirty years of study and 
experimentation. The course has been revised fre- 
quently. It has not been the policy to make entirely 
new outlines at each revision, but rather to attempt to 
perfect and modernize the outlines we have. 

Since school conditions are constantly changing, 
courses of study must also change. Every five or six 
years, our course has been gone over, useless and out-of- 
date material eliminated, new subjects added, and em- 
phasis of subject matter shifted, as new conditions 
seemed to require. At the last meeting of our County 
Superintendents’ Section, a resolution was unanimously 
carried asking the Committee on State Course to proceed 
with the Seventh Revision, and have same completed 
in time for the schools in September 1925. 

In accordance with this request, State Superintendent 
Blair issued a call for a meeting of the committee on 
February 25 to make plans for the revision. All except 
two members, who were prevented by sickness from doing 
so responded to the call. Four questions of considerable 
importance in the work of revision were considered by 
the committee : 

First. Should we attempt in our revision to make 
a course of the same general type we have been using 
in our State the last thirty years, or should we modify 
the plan somewhat to make the course more in harmony 
with the present day conceptions of what a course 
should be? 

Second. Should we proceed with the work of re- 
vision in the same general way as in other revisions, 1. e. 
by selecting individuals to revise the outline in the 
various subjects, or should we plan to have the out- 
lines revised by committees? If by committees, how 
should they be constituted ? 

Third. Should we attempt to capitalize the judgment 
and experience of superintendents and classroom teachers 
who have used the sixth revision for the past six years? 
If so, what means should we use to get the concrete 
constructive criticisms of these persons? 

Fourth. Should any new subjects be outlined, or 
should any of the present subjects receive greater 
emphasis, and more extended outlines? 

Our Illinois Course of Study gives very definitely 
the ground to be covered in each subject each year. 
Outside of some general suggestions to teachers about 
the underlying principles of the teaching of the subject 
it attempts nothing else. Since a child learns only 
through his own activities, it seems to be quite as im- 
portant for the teacher to know what activities of chil- 
dren are most likely to produce the results aimed. at 
as it is to know what particular subject matter is to be 
presented. In the more recent courses of the better 
type there is a strong tendency to give not only the 
subject matter to be covered, but also the activities of 
the children which we have found by experience are 
most likely to produce the desired results. In the North 
Carolina course, for instance, issued in 1923, there are 
very carefully worked out type lessons in reading for 
each grade, giving the pupil’s aim, the pupil’s part in 
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the preparation and recitation upon the assignment; 
four typical compositions written by pupils in each grade 
classified as fair, good, excellent, superior with an ex- 
planation why one composition was better than another ; 
suggestions for problems and projects for older pupils 
in the study of history and geography. 

On the second question it was urged that a committee 
in which at least one person was a specialist in the 
subject, and at least one person, a superintendent or 
classroom teacher who had a good working knowledge 
of the subject and who knew the conditions under which 
the Course would be used would be more likely to pre- 
sent a sane, well balanced and usable outline than one 
prepared by an individual who was a specialist in his 
subject. 

In answer to the third question, it was urged that 
there are many skillful, well informed classroom teachers 
and superintendents who could make valuable contribu- 
tions to the work of revision, if we could devise some 
way to get their suggestions. Three plans were sug- 
gested: First, that each superintendent of a graded 
school using the State Course as a basis of work, have 
a conference with his teachers on the State Course, that 
each group prepare a written report to the committee 
embodying their constructive criticisms of the Course. 
Second, that each county superintendent be asked to 
eall in about twenty of his most successful and experi- 
enced country school teachers for conference and report 
as stated above. Third, a definite set of questions be 
sent to superintendents and teachers to supplement the 
above. 

With regard to the fourth question, it was urged 
that our course on physiology should be expanded into 
a real course in Health Education, that Civies should 
be organized more fully as Community Civies, that good 
outlines in writing and drawing should be ineluded in the 
revised course. 

This brief statement is made for the benefit of 
teachers and superintendents now using the course. We 
are asking your interest and your constructive criticisms. 
We shall report to you from time to time the progress 
being made in the work of revision. We shall soon have 
a list of questions to submit to you. We hope you will 
help us in every way possible to make this revised course 
not only the best Illinois has ever had, but the best any 
state has ever had. 

CHARLES McIntosu, Eprror, 
Ill. State. Course of Study 


MONMOUTH RECONSIDERS 


Just two years age we published the depressing news 
that Monmouth had adopted a plan of retrenchment 
in school affairs that caused a reduction in salaries, the 
discharge of nine high school teachers, and the elimina- 
tion of the special teachers in manual training, sewing, 
cooking, music, art, physical training, and penmanship. 

_ We are very happy to record a revival of educational 
spirit at Monmouth. A recent letter from Superin- 
tendent H. F. Munch of that city contains the following: 

On July 30 last, the proposition to increase the school tax 
rate was again submitted to the electorate of this community. 
The proposition as submitted was to permit the Board of Edu- 
eation to levy for the educational fund in excess of two per cent 
and not to exceed two and three-fourths per cent, and for the 
building fund in excess of three-fourths per cent and not to 
exceed one per cent. This would make the maximum school tax 
three and three-fourths per cent. There were 1,606 votes erst 
at the election. The proposition carried by a majority of 300. 
Since that time the Board of Education has voted to reinstate 
the Music Supervisorship, Art Supervisorship, Penmanship Super- 
visorship, Manual Training in the Grades and High School 
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Mechanical Drawing, Cooking, Sewing, Physical Education, and 
Public Speaking in the High School. 

We feel that the community has redeemed itself. Formerly 
Monmouth stood high educationally. She has been proud of her 
schools. Some of us have had faith in a majority of the people 
to the extent that we believed they would vote for an increased 
tax rate for the schools when they really understood the condi- 
tions. For the past two years we have endeavored to make the 
conditions understood by the people of the community. It takes 
sometime to change public sentiment, but I feel that the com- 
munity may look the rest of the State in the face without feeling 
ashamed, and that it has blotted out the stain brought upon it 
two years ago. I trust that the other communities throughout 
the State may again receive Monmouth back into fellowship and 
put her in her rightful place in their esteem. 


Of course we all believed that Monmouth would step 
back into the line of progress sooner or later. It is 
indeed encouraging to have it come back so soon in this 
time of economic depression and bitter complaint about 
high taxes. It proves what we have persistently main- 
tained: that the people of Lllinois are demanding more 
and more education of the best quality for their children. 

We congratulate Mr. Munch and his coworkers on 
the success of their educational and civic efforts in 
their community. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER | 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU, 
Contributing Editor 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Mrs. T. M. Ki.prme 


President of Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


The most successful national meeting in the history 
of the organization was held in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
May 5th to 10th. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, the president, in- 
spired each one with her vision: all saw the National 
as a large family with each individual member working 
for our organization ideals. Two former presidents— 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, were 
present evidencing that our leaders never loose interest 
in the cause. 

In the future we are to be known as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; this name is broad 
enough to include every one interested in the child- 
welfare work. Five years ago the members of the Na- 
tional numbered 113,000; one year ago 530,000; this 
year 651,000. Three field secretaries are employed Mrs. 
W. H. Marston of California, Rural Organizer whose 
hobby is traveling libraries; Miss Frances Hayes of 
Oregon, and Miss Ruth Lemon. 

There is a marked increase in the interest among men 
educators in the work of the National Congress. There 
were more men in attendance at St. Paul than at any 
previous meeting; among them were school superin- 
tendents and members of University faculties. Four 
new committees were established :—Standards of Liter- 
ature ; Illiteracy ; Music and Art. 

Dr. Baldwin of Iowa University sounded the Health 
note. He said that in a few years every good school 
system would include health ratings on the same basis 
that they now include educational ratings. A number 
of colleges have classes in Parental education. Great good 
will result when this becomes general. 

Resolutions were passed providing for: 

1. A study of juvenile court laws and methods of 
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BRADLEY’S PROGRESSIVE HELPS 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


STORY BUILDING 
WITH BLOCKS 


8275 Thirty-two 
wooden blocks, one inch 
square, printed six sides 
with 150 words and let- 
ters of the alphabet, one 
word or one letter on each 
surface of each block; and 
two half blocks bearing 

unctuation marks. Each 

lock rotates, so that with 

a combination of three or 

four blocks, it is possible 

to form a great variety 

- ; of sentences by simply 

“rotating” or turning one or more blocks to different positions. Put up in 
durable box. 








Price per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 2 tbs. 


SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


Each set contains six of the best known (————— 
stories and tales in general use in lower 
educational circles. Each story is represent- 
ed by black silhouette illustrations printed 
upon tough manila stock together with three 
simple sentences applicable to the illustra- 
tion. Each story is packed complete in an 
veye and the six envelopes are in dura- 
le box. 


8295 Set I The Three Bears, The Bear's 
Bowls, The Bear's Chairs, The Bear's Beds, 
Little Spider's First Web, Chicken Little. 

8296 Set II The Little Red Hen, Little 
Black Sambo, Three Billy Goats Gruff, The 
Boy and the Goat, The Pancake, The Three 
Little Pigs. 








Price, each set, $0.30; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms 
rinted on cards 7x8 

inches, with letters one 

inch high, which are 

easily read from all 

parts of the room. To 

each phonogram card 

two smaller sections are 

hinged, bearing conso- 

nants and letter combi- 

nations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation 
of sixteen words. h word combination has a key on the opposite side so 
that the teacher knows without turning the card whether the answer is cor- 
rect. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS for NUMBER WORK 


8290 A set 
of cards one 
side of which 
are printed 
with domino 
designs, the 
reverse side of 
each bearing 
the same prob- ‘ 
lem in num- 
erals. The pupil first counts the dominoes and later gets the same combi- 
nation from actual numbers. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 
6% x10 inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one inch 
in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all parts of the room. 
Twenty-five cards, containing all number combinations from 1 to 10. 
In durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 


DRILL CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


8268 Forty-five diff- 
erent combinations in 
addition. subtraction and 
pee. graded 
from the simple combina- 
tions to the more diffi- 
cult problems. Designed 
for rapid drill work in the 
simple processes of num- 

rs. Printed in large 
black numbers on durable 
tas stock. In substantial 

x. 


Price, per box, 80.40; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 





Send for Complete Catalog 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOSAM CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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procedure; separate hearings for children’s cases; ade- 
quate detention facilities; investigation and supervision 
by skilled workers; provision for physical and mental 
examination of girls by women and elimination of un- 
necessary publicity. 

2. Hot lunches and supervision during lunch hour 
in rural schools. 

3. Consolidated rural schools. 

On Wednesday all the delegates attended the second 
National Conference on Home Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, called by John J. Tigert, National 
Commissioner of Education. We are gradually coming 
to realize that no man is educated when he leaves school, 
the school only points the way. 

The delegates returned to their homes with the con- 
viction thet renewed stress must be laid on trained 
parent-hood, health, education, good literature, eradica- 
tion of illiteracy, intelligent appreciation of music and 
art, and that emphasis must be placed upon law ob- 
servance rather than law enforcement. 

The National Congress meets next year in Austin, 
Texas. . 


HALLOW-E’EN 


Shall we cork up the spirits of youth or shall we 
give them proper outlet? Shall we stand by and let 
them become law breakers when with a little planning 
and wise understanding we can make them law abiding? 

There are certain days on the school calendar when 
custom has dictated that something clever and unusual 
must be done or school tradition will be violated. Here 
is where the Parent-Teacher Association steps in :—let 
the High School faculty with the support of the Associ- 
ation sponsor a program which will salvage the energy 








Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part 
of the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there has been but one standard text. 
CURRENT EVENTS is used and approved 
in the public and private schools of every 
important city and nearly every town 
and village in the United States, in every 
Territory and possession, and in twelve 
foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for the 
year ending in June. Rates and sample 
copies free to teachers upon application. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
5 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


460 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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spent in law breaking and give them more fun than they 
dreamed of in the old way. Probably there is nothing 
that cements the hearts of faculty and pupils as a good 
laugh together. The Good Lord knows that we do not 
laugh enough—any of us. The time comes when the 
children are simply bursting to do something which 
according to their notion will be funny. 

One Hallowe’en night a school boy, who is now a 
very dignified citizen, enticed a cow to the second floor 
of the school building for the edification of the pupils 
and the horror of the faculty when the discovery was 
made in the morning. By way of contrast, in the new 
community High School at Amboy on Hallowe’en night 
they have what is called their ‘‘Whiz-Bang Carnival 
and Dance’’ in the Gymnasium. They have street Fair 
stunts, fortune telling, fish pond, black boys, and each 
class puts on a stunt to make money. There is a program 
in the Assembly, and the admission charged at the door, 
is so small that it will keep no one away. It is hugely 
successful from every stand point. 

This same faculty of experienced and understanding 
teachers foster a Senior Frolic on April Fools Day— 
the whole program is a surprise to every one except the 
seniors and the senior adviser. There are jokes, stunts, 
debates, speeches, and vaudeville. Teachers or pupils 
may be called to the platform and when there told what 
they are to do and they obey. One period is devoted to 
regular senior class day exercises, one hour to good 
music, and the last hour is faculty hour. Under weak 
discipline this day might get beyond control but with a 
strong principal it never will. Jokes on the teachers 
are permissible but no criticism of school work or any- 
thing unkind is allowed. 

In the spring there is another day when spring-fever 
is in the very air. Instead of book-stacking which is a 
tradition in some schools or a whole class playing hookey, 
why not have a spring festival or picnic and spend a 
whole day out of doors? Have it to plan for and to 
anticipate—faculty and pupils together. 

Here again the Parent-Teacher can lend its moral 
support and aid the faculty in promoting a better method 
of celebrating traditional days and gain in school spirit 
and school loyalty thereby. There is never a problem 
which can not be solved if we attack it in the right se 

M. H. P. 


How about the Parent-Teacher associations with 
100% teacher memberships? Last year Austin High, 
Downers Grove and the Roosevelt Elementary School 
of Chicago Heights enrolled every teacher. This year 
we hope to have a score. Let us know when you reach 
this goal. 





| SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT | 
By J. W. Becker, 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 





Four Simple Rules and What They Mean 


After spending years on the chautauqua platform 
lecturing on the subject of health, and answering more 
than 5,000 questions a noted health authority, of Na- 
tional reputation, issued the following four simple rules: 

1. Get a good book on diet and learn to feed yourself 
and your family. 

2. Learn to relax, and to cultivate a cheerful dis- 
position. 

3. Have a thorough examination by a competent 
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14 of children have 
defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire electrical in- 
dustry is a cooperative educational activity designed to 
give to the public, through the school children, a better 

owledge of the proper use of electric light, and indi- 
cate ways in which existing home lighting conditions 
may be improved. The major result will be less eye 
trouble and better national health, and in addition better 
lighted, more beautiful homes. 


To arouse the interest of the children and direct their at- 
tention to the importance of better home lighting, it 
is presented to them in the form of a contest; and awards 
are offered which range upward in value to University 
Scholarships and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 


The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere with reg- 
ular school work and requires none of teacher's time. It 
is possible, however, that the children may ask for teacher's 
help or opinion. Therefore, the electrical people in your 
city or locality stand ready to furnish full information 
concerning this great international movement and offer 
their full cooperation to the end that in future years there 
will be less eye trouble. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 


080 Fifth Avenue + * * New York,NY 
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This 28-page primer on Home Lighting will 
be furnished Free to any teacher and 
every school child entering the Home Light- 
ing Contest. 
The primer is the “‘text book’’ of the contest, 
Jains it fully, and contains information 
Jean to every child, parent and teacher. 
Your local electrical people will gladly supply 
you with a quantity tt primers for disntbe. 
sion to your class. 
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physician at least once every year, and keep all body 
repairs up to date. 

4. Practice the age-old precept: An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

These simple rules cover practically the whole subject 
of personal hygiene. If observed by teacher and pupil 
the health of the school would be increased fully fifty 
per cent. 

Annual stock-taking is a general practice in business 
circles. It is essential to success. The prudent autoist 
has his machine inspected and overhauled from time to 
time. He does this as a matter of safety and economy. 

If the practice is a good one in commercial circles, 
why is it not also a good one in relation to the human 
body? No better time than at the opening of school. 
To do her best the teacher must be physically fit. To 
do their best the boys and girls must also be mentally 
and physically fit. 

Many of them labor under serious physical and men- 
tal handicaps that are easily remedied. They should 
be encouraged to undergo a physical inspection, and the 
defects remedied if any are found. In school systems 
employing a nurse or physician this will be an easy 
matter. Unfortunately there are many schools that do 
not employ nurses or physicians. Thousands of children 
are permitted to go through the year laboring under 
these handicaps. Many of them failing in their grades 
at the close of school. 

The alert teacher can do some things in the matter 
of health education. By close observation it will be 
possible for her to discover many of the physically handi- 
capped children. In her own way she may direct them 
to the office of the family physician and the family 
dentist. 

Finding it impossible to secure adequate medical and 
nursing service, especially in the rural communities, the 
Virginia Legislature five years ago undertook to meet 
the issue. In 1918 the West law was enacted. This 
law states specifically that by September 1925, no one 
shall receive a certificate to teach in a Virginia public 
school until he or she shall have received certain definite 
training in earing for the health of school children. 
To carry out this law a course of study was prepared 
jointly by the State Board of Health and the State 
Board of Education. The main points in this course 
are as follows: 

1. Physical defects and their Control. Under this 
heading the student is trained to inspect vision, hearing, 
tonsils, and the weight in comparison with height. Each 
student is required to make a report of results of in- 
spection of the throat, teeth, hearing and vision of at 
least two persons. 

2. Communicable diseases and their Control. The 
ways by which communicable diseases are usually spread ; 
their prevention by health habits, by laws governing 
control of disease, by methods of sewage disposal and 
by guarding water and milk supply. 

3. Personal Hygiene. Health habits, practice in 
teaching, and the teacher’s health. 

4. Physical Education. This includes gymnastics, 
games, health through play and athletics; instruction 
and practice methods in teaching. 

5. Care of the School Plant. This includes heating, 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation. 

¢ First aid and prevention of accidents. 
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The past year 6,790 students took the course in the 
State Normals, summer schools and extension and cor- 
respondence courses. 

The law provides that all the school children of the 
State must have an annual physical examination. 

In reviewing the operation of this unusual health 
law, Mary Evelyn Drydon, M. D., director Bureau Child 
Welfare Virginia State Board of Health, writes: 

**One outcome of the five years is distinetly gratify- 
ing. The teachers were not eager to assume the new 
obligation. They were not lazy, but they felt that this 
was a work apart from their normal duty and one that 
promised no particular result for the effort expended. 
The large majority of them, however, are now convinced 
that they were mistaken ; and they believe that the West 
law, notwithstanding its demands for more study and 
more work, has proved to be a real assistance to them 
in their classrooms. 

“*It is a little early to present the results of this 
year’s inspection. Last year out of 474,968 children 
enrolled, 345,734 were inspected for defective vision, 
hearing, teeth, and underweight, and 185,013 were found 
to have physical defects. The percentage of the different 
defects were: 22.2 per cent defective vision ; 7.1 per cent 
defective hearing; 59.1 per cent defective teeth, and 
18.7 per cent underweight. Except in the larger cities, 
the inspections were conducted in most instances by the 
grade teachers. Where public health nurses are em- 
ployed, the work is usually done by the teachers and 
under the direction of the nurse; but the nurses follow 
up the inspections and get corrections made. As there 
are only thirty-two counties and fifteen cities and towns 
that have nurses, the work of correction naturally pro- 
ceeds slowly; but much has been done, nevertheless. 
What has been accomplished would not have been 
possible if the nurses had been expected to make the 
inspection. 

‘* As September 1, 1925, approaches, the limit set by 
law wherein grace is extended those teachers already 
practicing their profession in the State, classes in school 
hygiene, both in the winter schools and in the summer 
schools and in the State Board of Health Correspondence 
Course, have increased in size. In the Correspondence 
Course over 1,800 are now at work and over 1,200 have 
completed the twelve-lesson course since 1921. In this 
group are represented all grades of teachers in the cities 
and in the one hundred counties of the State. Fourteen 
other States are also represented. Almost without ex- 
ception, the students who complete this course declare 
that in addition to the actual information received, they 
had implanted in them an abiding interest in the health 
of their pupils, and a fresh realization of the importance 
of providing them with a healthful school environment.”’ 

Will the Illinois teacher who objects to extra duties 
in school health teaching and practice ponder the work 
of the Virginia teacher? 


CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT FOUR 


The Seventh Annual Conference of District Four, 
Illinois Parent-Teacher Association, will be held in 
Moline, Friday, September 26th. Through the courtesy 
and cooperation of the Moline Daily Dispatch, Dr. 
Arthur Dean, Se. D. of New York, will speak to the 
conference at the afternoon session. 
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branch offices and distributing organizations 2 <4: facture for every classroom and auditorium 
throughout the country carry complete are 
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he Gingaie requirement. Catalog A-155, a valuable 
stocks in all six sizes ready for emergency ear ae book if you are in the market for school 


needs incident to the opening of schools. seating, will be sent upon request. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You 





THE 


United States 
Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 

North America 
South America 


Europe 
Africa 
Asia 
M AP NEW, ACCURATE, 


clear and complete in 
every detail; in dust-proof drop- 
front, spring-roller oak case with 
built-in lock; the finest maps of their 
size published; each map 40 x 56 
inches. 


$24.00 


These maps are also sold separately. Any 
map on plain rollers, price $2.25; any map in 


14 


steel, spring-roller case, price $5.00. All 
transportation charges prepaid. 
EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE. If your 


school needs this set of maps, order it now. 
If not entirely satisfied, return the set with- 
in 30 days at our expense. 


If you need maps 
of any kind, write for 
OUR FREE BOOKLET 


This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 distinct 
sets for every school need in geography and 
history. All maps are new and clearly de- 
scribed by title. We believe we make the 
best school maps in America and sell them 
at the lowest prices—the proof is that they 
are the most widely used. 


McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


Dept. P, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 


THE WEST AND ALASKA 
Free Registration Enroll NOW 
Hundreds of Fine Positions in Every Department 
EXPERIENCED, PERSONAL SERVICE 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Misseula, Mentana 








Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turtles, crayfish. Preserved 
material: botanical ard zoological representing all 
phyla, microscopic sliijes of all kinds. Write for 








ILLINOIS TEACHER 





CAKES anv TEA | 


Served by Miles Gloriosus ! 








our catalog No. 21. 
co. 
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THE ANGLERS 
1527 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEFENSE DAY 
The churches howl, 
The war dogs growl. 
Both will annoy 
Those in stagnation. 
But without fear 
Schools start the year 
with— 
ILLINOIS EXAMINATION. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 





Come! Linger. ’Mong the ads let’s go 
Where each month newsy notes will show, 
Some sad, some gay. 
They’ll pave the way 
For comment. Linger, then, with me 
And I will serve you Cakes and Tea. 


Among these notes, some glad, some drear, 
You’ll find a joke or two, I fear— 

Some sad, some gay. 
They’ll pave the way 

For comment. Fear not to enthuse; 
**The wise do love the Comic Muse.’’ 





GOVERNMENT JOBS $1140 TO $3000 
YEAR 

All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Fall many permanent, life positions paying 
$1140 to $3000 a year will be filled; these 
have short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute Dept. 
P-236, Rochester, N. Y., for list of many 
positions obtainable and specimen examina- 
tion questions. 





ENGLEMAN TO TERRE HAUTE 


A note has been received from Mrs. B. 
B. White, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Terre Haute, Indiana, as follows: 
‘*The Board of Education takes pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. J. O. Engleman, 
formerly Field Secretary of the National 
Education Association, has been elected 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, for a term of three 
years, beginning August 1, 1924, and suc- 
ceeding Mr. James M. Tilley, former Super- 
intendent.’’ His many Illinois friends 
know him best as the former superintendent 
of schools in Decatur and in Joliet. Mr. 
Engleman has won the friendship of the 
school people of the nation because of his 


[ Sept. 


kindly, Christian character; he has won their 
respect because of his sound professional 
qualifications in the field of education. 





ILLINOIS WINNERS OF AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY’S PRIZE 
ESSAY CONTEST 
FIRST PRIZE 


Ruth Chatfield, 7645 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 
Ill., Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, 
Ti. 


Margaret C. Stanelle, 1037 Wenonah Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill., Oak Park & R. F. T. High 
School, Oak Park, Il. 

Daniel Danielson, Chicago, Ill., Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Ill. 

George A. Mosteller, 103 Adams St., Oregon, 
Ill., Oregon High School, Oregon, Il. 
Mildred Lierman, 606 8. Lee St., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Bloomington High School, 

Bloomington, Ii. 

Brunner Becker, La Salle, Ill, La Salle- 

Peru Township High School, La Salle, Il. 


HONORABLE MENTIO™ 


Barbara Knapp, 702 8. Map’e Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill., Oak Park & River Forrest Twp. 
High School, Oak Park, Ill. 

Marvin Lehmkuhl, 363 Bonnie Brae, River 
Forrest, Ill., Oak Park & R. F. T. High 
School, Oak Park, Ill. 

Paul H. Woelfel, Ina, Ill., Mt. Vernon 
Township High School, Mt. Vernon, II. 

George Hulla, 1813 So. Central Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., Harrison Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Marie Cork, 386 South Broadway, Aurora, 
Ill., East High School, Aurora, Il. 

Lester Leutwiler, 511 W. Green St., Urbana, 
Ill., Urbana High School, Urbana, Il. 





American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year November 17-23. Copies 
of programs may be had by addressing 
tha Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A leaflet containing sug- 


gestions regarding the observance of the 
week will be issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in September. 











REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 
3. MINNEAPOLIS 





ALBER 


“TI want promotion and salary.” 
and found. Why not you? 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 


39th year. 
Idg., Denver; 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











Clinton, Iowa 





FREE REGISTRATION 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: % 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


THE E s 
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